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In treating this subject popularly, as we proposed doing 
at the commencement of our present series of agricultural 
articles, we would wish our readers to bear in mind, that 
when we have occasion to speak of the state of agriculture 
at any particular period, during the present as well as the 
Previous centuries, that our observations must be under- 
stood as applying in a general sense, unless they are 
otherwise expressed. It appears obvious that our readers 
should | clearly comprehend this, because the ‘Penny 
Magazine’ finds its way into districts of country where 
ew innovations upon old modes and customs, in matters 
appertaining to farming affairs, have yet been tolerated. 

oreover, persons who happen to be novices in agricul- 
ture, in travelling through such parts of the country as 
our general remarks do not apply to, might naturally 
enough conclude that there was something at least ano- 
malous in our account of the present state of agriculture, 

wing conclusions from what actually appeared to be 
the case in one or more insignificant localities, without 
being aware that these were exceptions from the existing 
state of things, taken in a general sense, throughout the 
Whole kingdom. But, admitting that we possessed the 
power of presenting our readers with the precise state to 
which agriculture has attained up to the present period, 
hot only —! “y asad in our island, but also in every 

ou. IX. 





local and isolated district—to introduce the merest epi- 
tome of the state of farming affairs would exceed beyond 
measure the limits we purpose devoting to this interesting 
subject. By way of illustration we will observe, that in 
our supplemental number for last month we introduced 
some remarks upon the state to which agriculture had 
attained during the sixteenth century, and there stated 
that “the rotation of crops usually followed during this 
period indicated but little advancement in the art of agri- 
culture.” Now, were this not taken in a general sense, 
the observation would not be an apposite one, because we 
are aware that even at the present day there are local 
districts where the very same rotation of crops that called 
forth the remark, bad as it certainly is, would be an im- 
provement upon the management (or rather mismanage- 
ment) of lands in those districts, since it is no uncommon 
sight to witness the dale-farmers in the north and north- 
west of England breaking up a green sward, in the middle 
or some other quarter of a meadow, about the close of 
this month, or the beginning of April, and sowing it with 
oats upon the grass furrow, at the rate of from seven or 
eight bushels of seed per acre ; and if in harvest-time the 
ground returns a three-fold crop, the farmer appears quite 
satisfied. About the same period the following spring the 
same piece of ground receives another single . ghing, 
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when something wear the like quantity of corn is again 
expected. The third, and, probably, the fourth year, it 
is Mantged in precisely the same way, and indeed for a 
longer period if the grass and weeds do not absolutely 
prevail over an attempt at another miserable crop of oats ; 
for as long as the unambitious farmer gets something be- 
ond the seed in return, he consoles himself for the de- 
a in corn by supposing that the straw, being mixed 
with so great a quantity of grass, will prove an ex- 
cellent substitute for hay. When the soil is at last suffered 
to rest fur ten, fifteen, or twenty years, until it has again 
become mossed over for want of good management, it is 
once more subjected to the same sort of treatment. But 
on laying it down, that is, ceasing to ylough it, no attempt 
is made to introduce any kind of grasses; but this, in- 
deed, would be useless upon these new leys, as they are 
called, for there is already such an abundance of wild 
grass, docks, thistles, and other weeds, that it would be in 
vain for any sown grasses to contend with the rubbish 
already in possession of the soil. The quantity of hay 
yielded by new leys of the above description may not be 
so much deficient in quantity as it is in quality, and it is 
notorious to the parties who thus abuse parcels of good 
meadow land, that it requires several yeurs to bring the 
new leys back toa state to yield hay of a quality even 
approaching that/which they originally produced. 
In those parts of the country where such deplorable 
management as that above narrated is still permitted to 
exist, the mode of living and the domestic arrangements 
generally, seem scarcely, if at all, to have made greater 
advances than agriculture. For although at the present 
day we may not commonly find the farmers’ wives and 
daughters engaged in the manufacture of woollen, linen, 
and tow cloths and clothing, some of them still continue 
to spin the yarn for a linen web during the autumn and 
winter, and nearly all of them card and spin the material 
for coarse stockings for the family, while here and there, 
in the valleys and hill districts, may still be seen an an- 
cient yeoman or farmer habited in the original “ grey- 
coat,” the garment being made of undyed wool, the 
produce of his own black and white sheep, carded and 
spun in his own family, woven by some country weaver 
or wabster, and fashioned into a coat by some itinerant 
tailor, who does not object to trudge several miles to a 
farmer’s house, and there pursue his craft at the rate of a 
shilling or fourteen pence per day. Neither does the fe- 
male part of the farmer’s family object to assisting in the 
hay and harvest fields, as well as on some other particular 
occasions. ‘The maid-servants and the daughters of :mall 
farmers may still be seen assisting tu load the dung-cart, 
in the planting and digging up of p.tatoes, in taking 
batches of corn to the mili, w driving car.s to some neigh- 
bouring market, and sundry other matters of a similar 
masculine character, all of which, in those parts of the 
country where agriculture has made the greatest progress, 
are now considered as exclusively belonging to the 
duties of the male part of our population. Indeed, the 
very term housewife, or huswife, which in many parts 
vf the country is exclusively applied to the wives of 
farmers, clearly seems to apply to domestic or in-door em- 
ployment ; and the good er bad success of most farmers, 
particularly that class coming under the name of smai/ 
-tarmers, very greatly depends upon housewilery :— 


“ Of huswife, doth huswifery challenge that name ; 
Oi huswifery. huswife doth likewise the same ; 
Where nasvand and husbaudry jometh with these, 
‘There wealthiuess gotten is holdeu with ease, 


The name of a huswife, what is it to say ? 
The wife of the house, to the husband a stay; 
If huswife doth that as belougeth to her, 

If husband be witty, there needeth no stir. 
The huswile is she that to labour doth fall, 


~The labour of her I do huswifery call ; 
* If thrift by that labour be honestly got, 
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The woman the name of a huswife doth win 
By keeping her house and of doings therein ; 
And she that with husband will quietly dwell, 
Must think on this lesson, and follow it well.”* 
There is one duty in particular attached to most farm; 
establishments, but of more or less impertance according 
to the purposes to which farms are principally devoted: 
we refer to that of milking the cows. On dairy-farms this 
is a matter scarcely of secondary consideration to any 
other, since, besides the necessary labour that it i 
twice a day, morning and evening, a certain attention ty 
the operation of milking being performed carefully ang 
honestly is not only desirable, but often really essential, 
and this devolves upon some trustworthy individual who 
occasionally superintends and ascertains that the whole 
of the milk has been extracted from the cows. We mep- 
tion this subject here because custom, that arbit 
teacher, seems to define who shall be employed, and who 
shall not, in milking the cows. We will not attempt to 
define limits to the localities in which contrary customs 
prevail, for that is unnecessary to the elucidation of the 
object we have in view, namely, that in certain parts of 
the country cow-milking is exclusively assigned to the 
male part of the farm e-tablishment; in other districts 
females are invariably employed at the milk-pail, while 
elsewhere we find both men and maidens, apparently 
without any preference, employed in the same cov- 
ard in this material part of the business of dairying. 
loomfield, that poet of Nature, in referring to this 
domestic duty, speaks, no doubt, of the custom pr 
vailing in the part of the country where he was 
early employed as a “ farmer’s boy,” and in that part 
of Bngland (Suffolk), although we find milking the 
cows more generally performed by females, yet it is not 
exclusively restricted, as it is in many places, to them 
alone. Hear the poet describe what he himself used 
to take a part in, under the familiar appellation of 
Giles, when, having driven home the cows from the 
distant meadow, for the purpose of being milked he 
says,— 
“ At home the yard affords a grateful scene ; 
For Spring makes e’en a miry cow-yard clean. 
7 o * _ * 
. Forth comes the maid, and like the morning smiles; 
The mistress too, and followed close by Giles. 
A friendly tripod forms their humble seat, 
With pails bright scour’d, and delicately sweet. 
Where shadowing elins obstruct the morning ray, 
Begins their work, begins the simple lay ; 
The full-charged udder yields its willing streams, 
While Mary sings some lover's amorous dreams ; 
And crouching Giles, beneath a neighbouring tree, 
Tugs o'er his pail and chants with equal glee, 
Whose hat with tattered brim, of nap so bare, 
Fiom the cow's side purloins a coat of hair, 
A mottled ensign of fis harmless trade, 
An unambitious peaceable cockade. 
As unambitious, too, that cheerful aid 
The mistress yields beside her rosy maid; 
With joy she views her plenteous reeking store, 
And bears a brimmer to the dairy door; 
Her cows dismissed, the luscious mead to roam, 
Till eve again recall them loaded home.” 

Having introduced the subject of milking cows, it may 
not be out of place to follow up the suggestions that 
naturally present themselves, and introduce some few pat- 
ticulars connected with cattle and cattle-breeding, parti- 
cularly as there is no other month in the year equal to 
the present one, March, for the prvduction of calves, if 
we take the whole country into our calculation. But the 
breeding of cattle differs materially from the breeding of 
sheep; for notwithstanding that, in a few instances, 
farmers can manage to have a small portion of their ewes 
yielding their lambs as early as December, or in the 
beginning of January, the usual Jambing season in the 
warmer and more fertile districts is February, and, im 
the colder and more inhospitable regions of our island, 





Then is it good huswifery, else it is not. 





* Tusser. 
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during this month and the following one: the ewes be- 
longing to the mountain flocks would not yield nourish- 
ment sufficient to sustain their tender progeny until that 

riod of the spring when the early vegetation afforded 
them a little food of a more succulent and nutritious 
nature than the dry and scanty pittance they had been 
accustomed to during the winter months. Cows, on the 
contrary, will propagate their species at any period of the 
ear; and it consequently depends in most cases upon 
the views of the farmer or grazier regarding the ultimate 
profits arising from cattle of this description that we every- 
where find some cows producing calves at one season of 
the year and some at another. Spring, however, is the 
principal season with breeders of stock in general, since 
calves produced early in spring commonly make out 
better, and are more profitable upon the whole (except 
such as are intended for the butcher), than those pro- 
duced at any other season ; whereas cows that calve 
several months before there is pasturage to supply them 
with grass, scarcely ever yield so much milk during the 
succeeding summer, as if the ease had been otherwise, 
and hence the profits are lessened to whatever purpose 
the milk may be converted. However, in large and 
populous towns and communities there is a constant 
demand for milk (and butter too) throughout the. whole 
year; so that those persons who keep dairies, and supply 
their customers during the summer months, are under 
the necessity of meeting the demand during the winter 
ones also, and hence a portion of their cows are always 
such as are in full milk—that is, newly calved. Much, 
however, is now effected by the use of turnips, mangel- 
wurzel, cabbages, carrots, and other succulent roots or 
vegetables, in the way of causing either cows or sheep to 
furnish a plentiful supply of milk during the wiuter ; but 
then it is a well-ascertained fact that these vegetable 
productions cannot be cultivated but at a greater cost to 
the farmer than summer grass, and hence the system of 
forcing milk, as this might be called, is but little resorted 
to, except in situations where it at any time commands a 
remunerating price to the dairyman. 

In the principal districts where cheese is made in large 
quantities, as for instance, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Dorsetshire, &c., the dairy-farmers invariably 
contrive to have their cows calving just sufficiently early 
in the season, so as to enable them to commence cheese- 
making at the period there is sufficient grass for the 
cows being turned out to pasture; and this process of 
cheese-making is regularly continued into the autumn ; 
and in the early part of the winter the cows are no 
longer milked, as there exists a somewhat general opinion 
that cows that are allowed to go dry for three or four 
months before calving are apt to yield a greater quantity 
of milk during the next season. Besides, there is a 
saving in the expense of mafntaining dry cows, for it is 
the general custom in the dairying districts to feed these 
cows upon straw and a small quantity of hay, or else a 
few turnips, after they no longer yield milk, until within 
a short period of their calving. In a future article we 
shall introduce the subject of cheese and butter making, 
and at a more congenial season than during the cold 
month of March. 

The small kyloe eattle in some parts of Scotland are, 
at the present day, treated in a manner that appears one 
of peculiar kindness; but it rather, probably, proceeds 
from a view of greater convenience, as incurring less 
labour and expense than if they were treated in the ordi- 
hary way; since one rude dwelling is often found giving 
shelter to the family of a small farmer and two or three 
small cows. Garnet, in his ‘Tour through the High- 
lands,’ gives the following account of this circumstance 
or custom ; and after describing the privations of the 
peasant, he continues—“ Nor are his cattle in a better 
situation ; in summer they pick up a scanty support 





‘mong the morasses and heathy mountains; but in| 
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winter, when the ground is covered with snow, and when 
the naked wilds afford them neither shelter nor sub- 
sistence, the few cows, small, lean, and ready to drop for 
want of pasture, are brought into the hut where the 
family resides, and frequently share with them their little © 
stock of meal, which had been purchased or raised for the 
family only, while the cattle thus sustained are bled occasion- 
ally to afford nourishment for the children after the mingled 
oatmeal and blood has been boiled or made into cakes.” 
In our last month’s agricultural article we were in- 
duced to remark upon the excelleace of most of ‘Tusser’s 
hints and advice, in his ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry ;’ and notwithstanding it might probably be 
better to accord with his views, even in this instance— 
“ To hunters and hawkers take heed what you say, 

Mild answer with courtesy drives them away ; 

So where a man’s betters will open a gap, 

Resist not with rudeness, for fear of mishap” — 
it must be admitted that hunting—for hawking is no 
longer practised—at times severely exercises the farmer’s 
patience and good-nature in curbing those feelings which 
naturally arise on witnessing a numerous field of sports- 
men, among whom there prebably may be several that 
cannot be considered his betters, wholly regardless of his 
interests, and seemingly unconscious of his forbearance— 
dashing directly across his farm, breaking down hedges 
and fences of all deseriptions, injuring seriously his crops 
of young grain, and making outlets and inroads, so that 
his own and neighbour’s farm-stock have opportunities of 
committing depredations ou all sides with perfect i 
nity. In those parts of the country where the soil is of a 


heavy and clayey nature, inclining to wet, after the 
breaking of hard frost (particularly during February 
and March), and before the ground becomes settled 
and consolidated, the hoofs of the horses of forty or 
fifty sportsmen—or perhaps double that number— 


ploughing and plunging hock deep along the entire 
length of a field of young wheat, where the soil is of the 
character above alluded to, inflict almost incalculable. 
mischief upon unoffending parties, without a shadow of 
right or authority to trespass upon them or their property 
in any way whatever. An eminent and modern poet, 
himself a keen sportsman, makes the following allusion 


to the subject :— 
“ See, where yon simple fences meet, 
A field with autumn’s blessings crowned ; 
See prostrate at the Wildyrave’s feet 
A husbandman with toil embrowned. 
* O mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 
Spare the poor’s pittance,’ was his cry ; 
* Earned by the sweat these brows have poured, 
In scorching hour of fierce July.’ 
* Away, thou hound! so basely bora, 
Or dread the scourge’s echuing blow!’ 
Then loudly rung his bugle horn, 
* Hark forward, furward, holla, he!’ 
So said, so done:—a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer’s humble pale ; 
Wild follow man, and horse, and hound, 
Like dark December’s stormy gale. 
And man, and horse, and hound, and horn, 
Destructive sweep the fieid along; 
While. joying o’er the wasted corn, 
Fell Famine marks the maddening throng.” 

This being the season for sowing spring corn, a few 
words may be said regarding the injuries farmers are 
supposed by some to suffer from the depredations of 
birds, particularly rooks. This matter has been the 
subject of controversy from time immemorial, although 
most of the older writers are decidedly in favour of de- 
stroying rooks, daws, magpies, ravens, &c. 

« Kill crow, pie, and cadow, rook, buzzard, and raven, 
Or else go desire them to seek a new haven. 


In scaling the youngest, to pluck off his-beak, 
Beware how you clamber, for breaking your neck.f 


* Sir Walter Scott—translation of the ‘ Wild Huntsman’ by 
Birger, + Tusser: *March’s —— 
2 
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But with the exception of rooks, none of the birds here 
mentioned can be fairly accused of committing — 
tions on the recently sown seed ; and even they infinitely 

fer a grub or a lob-worm to a few grains of oats or 
ole. Where farmers have antipathies towards any of 
the others, they arise rather from the general character 
these birds bear than from the actual depredations they 
are known to commit ; for although magpies, crows, and 
ravens have been known to attack young lambs and 
sheep that were too weak to defend themselves, these 
instances are but of rare occurrence, and, therefore, do 
not amount to any really serious grievance. As for buz- 
zarls, they are very scarce in most parts of the country ; 
and in those districts where they are occasionally seen, 
their most heinous crimes consist in stooping to pick up 
a poult or chicken, which they carry off to regale their 
young ones u And even they seem to give a pre- 
ference to a fine speckled frog, or a basking adder, and 
do not apparently interfere with the poultry-yard until 
hard pressed by a and a tempting opportunity 
presents it-elf. Dr. Mavor, who edited the best edition 
of Tusser’s‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,’ 
makes the following observations upon the foregoing 
stanzas quoted from the poet-farmer :— 

“ In our moist climate, which naturally generates in- 
secta, if it were not for birds, and even seme of those 
which are proscribed by vulgar prejudice, the fruits of 
the earth would be almost wholly destroyed. No doubt 
some species of the feathered tribes may become too 
numerous, if protected ; but it is only during seed-time 
and harves* that birds do any injury, while their import- 
ant services are continued the year round. Were parishes 
to pay for the destruction of vipers and of rats, it cer- 
tainly would be more sensible and beneficial than setting 
@ price upon the heads of sparrows. As for rooks, they 
are of the first utility to the farmer; and even the crow 


and the cadow, or jackdaw, are not destitute of valuable 
qualities, which may indeed be affirmed of the predaceous 
race in general, the least favoured of any.” 


As the art of agriculture has continued to advance 
until it has attained the comparatively perfect condition 
in which we find it at present, the condition of the 
farmer (except in some particular districts) has likewise 
continued to improve,—while that of the farm-servant 
and labourer has been nearly stationary; or, indeed, in 
some instances, it has absolutely retrograded: we refer 
only to his mode of living and general comforts. 
“ I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 

For him that gazes, or fur him that farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes" trace 

The poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play, 

While some, with feebler heads a fainter hearts, 

Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts ; 

Then shall I dare these real ills to hide, 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ?”* 

Two hundred years ago persons occupying farms which 
are now rented at 150/. or 200/. a-year, associated at the 
domestic firesidé, as well as at the daily family board, 
with the household servants, both males and females; 
nor was it considered any degradation, those easy, free, 
and familiar terms existing between master and man, 
and mistress and maid. In those days the generality of 
farm-houses were but little calculated for separate tables, 
and distinct places of accommodation for two parties ; 
since the large hall, or house, or kitchen, or serving- 
room, as the principal apartment was named, according 
tothe provincial usage of terms in different parts of the 
country, with a large chamber above, open to the thatch 
or tiling, often constituted the only two habitable rooms 
upon the premises. There was, indeed, besides the hall, 
the buttery or pantry, and the place of all-work devoted 
to baking, brewing, washing, &c., but very frequently 


© Crabbe: ‘ The Village.’ 
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these were buildings added to the principal one, and but 
one story high, and consequently admitting of no loft or 
chamber over head. Notwithstanding this scarcity of 
accommodation, according to our present ideas of such 
matters, in those days fewer labourers were employed, 
and hence it necessarily followed that more farm-servants 
were kept in the house. It will readily be conceived 
that this state of things tended to render the ordi 
intercourse between master and man of a close and fami- 
liar nature; and the attachment of servants to the fami- 
lies in which they resided was often so powerful, deep, 
and lasting, that it ended but with their lives. But this 
will cease to be surprising when we reflect how matters 
stood, for the servants, in fact, were considered as formi 
part and parcel of the common household ; and it was 
only the more worthless class of them that ever thought 
of seeking new places when once they had become do- 
mesticated in some farmer’s family. In those days there 
is but little doubt that they had many and greater in- 
dulgences than farm-servants at present enjoy, and 
it is sincerely to be regretted that such is the case, 
since little indulgences and attentions bestowed upon 
dependents are usually more than repaid, for only good 
can be produced by the attachment of servants to their 
employers. This state of things, however, has been a 
consequence of the more marked distinction between the 
rauk of the employer and the employed, arising from the 
greater necessity of capital by the former. Still the la- 
bourer has many compensating advantages over his pre- 
decessors, in the wider spread of mental instruction, and 
thence a far greater possibility of advancement to a higher 
rank than they could ever hope to obtain ; nor is he, like 
them, any longer almost bound to the soil; but there is 
no doubt the household servants of an earlier age had an 
advantage in merely physical enjoyments. In the six- 
teenth century we find the “ Ploughman’s Holidays” 
thus enumerated, namely, “ Plough Monday,” “ Shrove- 
tide,” “‘ Sheep-shearing,” “the Wake-day,” “ Harvest- 
Home,” “ Seed-cake,” and “ Twice a-week Roast :” 
these were commonly styled the “ Plough-man’s Feast- 
ing-days.” 

In speaking of these “ feasting-days” Tusser makes 
the following observations, from which it is evident they 
were then o!d customs :— 

“ This would not be slipt, 
Old guise must be kept. 
Good huswives whom God has enriched enough, 
Furget not the feasts that belong to the plough : 
The meaning is only to joy and be glad, 
For comfort with labour is fit to be had.” 

“ Plough Monday” has long since ceased to be a day 
of peculiar observance amongst the farming community; 
but when the festivities of Christmas were celebrated 
among all classes, this was a memorable day with the 
rustic ploughman. Dr. Mavor remarks, “ Till after 
Twelfth-day, very little country business of any kind 
used to be carried on. Feasting and visiting filled up 
the period between Christmas and that day, which was 
always observed with due solemnities. Plough Monday, 
which speedily followed, was to remind the cultivators of 
the earth of their proper business; and a spring was 
given to the activity of domestics by some peculiar ob- 
servances. The men and maid servants strove to outvie 
each other in early rising on Plough Monday. If the 
ploughman could get any of the implements of his voca- 
tion by the fire-side before the maid could put on the 
kettle, she’ forfeited her shrovetide-cock. The evening 
concluded with a good supper.” 

“ Plough Monday, next after that Twelfthtide is past, 
Bids out with the plough ; the worst husband is last: 
If ploughmen get hatchet or whip to the screen, 
Maids loseth their cock, if no water be seen.”* 


“ Shrovetide, which usually falls in the early part of 
* Tusser: ‘ Ploughman’s Feasting- Days,’ ; 
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the present month, or in the latter part of February, con- 
tinues to this day, in some parts of England, a sort of 
holiday rather than feast-day among domestic servants, 
When cock-fights were more in vogue than they are at 
present, in many country towns an villages these rude 
sports were celebrated on Shrove-Tuesday, and were at- 
tended by vast numbers of farming people—masters as 
well as men. In some parts of Northumberland, as well 
as the counties of Durham, York, and some others, this 
day, or at all events the afternoon, is still a holiday among 
the ploughmen and other agricultural labourers ; and one 
of their chief recreations consists in foot-ball playing. 
The young men of the surrounding neighbourhood assem- 
ble at some appointed place in the town or village, when 
a person, delegated for that purpose, throws a foot-ball 
perpendicularly into the air, and it no sooner reaches the 
earth than the surrounding multitude commence an ardu- 
ous and (very frequently) most severe struggle at this 
ancient game. The young men belonging to particular 
townships or districts unite in kicking it (driving, as it is 
called) in one direction, while their upponents, represent- 
ing some other local districts, endeavour to kick it in a 
contrary one. The game is understood as being limited 
by certain boundaries in every direction, these being 
usually at the distance of a mile or two from the starting 

; and unless one of the parties succeeds in driving 
the ball, probably after several hours’ violent exercise, 
across the limits, the game remains undecided, and no 
victory is claimed. A dance in the evening often suc- 
ceeds the foot-ball match, when the maid-servants join 
in the shrovetide holiday’s amusements. Our space will 
not allow us to refer to other pastime and customs that 
seem te be remnants of the ancient modes of celebrating 
this once popular festival.* 

“ Sheep-shearing,”” another of the “ ploughman’s 
feasting days,” though still necessurily returning with 
each returning year, has, and that even within the last 
thirty or forty years, sunk into a matter of mere ordinary 
farming business ; and altogether ceased, except on some 
gentleman’s estates, and in a few particular sheep-farm- 
ing districts, to be a day of jollity and feasting as it was 
in olden times. 

The “ Wake-Day ” is one of those partial rather than 
general observances, for while every small country town, 
or village that can boast a parish church, in some of 
our local districts, still continues to celebrate the Saint’s 
day to which their church is dedicated, there are places 
where nothing of the kind prevails. Frequently, how- 
ever, they are not called Wakes, but Feasts or Fairs. 
Again, in other parts of the country the inhabitants 
celebrate their Feast-Sunday,—that is, the Sunday 
nearest the Saint’s day to whom the church is dedicated, 
and the feast will continue for two or three es after- 
wards. These feasting days, however, are not absolutely 
holidays among the farm-servants and labouring classes, 
although for the most part the afternoons, or a portion 
of them, and probably the whole night, are devoted to 
merry-making. 

_ Of all the “ feasting-days” the ploughman of former 
times seems to have been entitled to, that of the “ Har- 
vest-Home”’ is now the only one that still continues pretty 
general throughout the country at large. The “ Harvest- 
Supper,” provided for all those who have taken a part in 
securing the summer crops, and which generally con- 
cludes with dancing, is a custom so common in most rural 
districts, that it requires no further comment. 
“ For all this good feasting, yet art those not loose, 

Till ploughman thou givest his harvest-home goose. 

Though goose go in stubble, I pass not for that, 

Let goose have a goose, be she lean, be she fat.’*t 

“It appears,” says Dr. Mavor, “ that a goose used 
formerly to be given at harvest-home to those who had 

.* See account of “ Foot-ball Play at De by,” in Penny Maga- 

zine,’ No. 450, p. 131, volume for 1839. 

+ Tusser: Ploughman’s Feasting-days. 
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not overturned a load of corn, in carrying, during harvest 

Thus the shame of privation before his equals was wisely 
superadded to the sense of duty, in order to induce care- 
fulness. We have lost the principle, but the. practice of 
a good supper on finishing harvest is still continued, and 
no occasion can be more id 

The ploughman’s feast of the “ Seed-cake,” that is, an 
entertainment at the conclusion of seed-time, is now nearly 
if not wholly obsolete in every part of the kingdom. 
Tusser refers to it as follows :— 

‘© Wife, sometime this week, if the weather hold clear, 
The end of wheat-sowing we make for this year; 
Remember thou, therefore, though I do it not, 

The seed-cake, the pasties, and furmenty pot.” 

“ Twice a-week Roast,” though classed among the 
“ ploughman’s feasting-days,” can hardly be said to have 
been the joyous and festive occasions similar to those 
already referred to, although no doubt they were wel- 
come to those for whom the roasts were thus regularly 
prepared. 

“ Good plowmen look weekly, of custom and right, 

or roast meat on Sundays, and Thursdays at night. 
us doing and keeping such custom and guise, 
They call thee good huswife—they love thee likewise.” 

Leaving holidays and feasting again for work, we may 
state that this month ought to be considered as terminating 
the season for farmers’ getting their fences into proper 
order, as also their hedging and ditching, the neglect of 
which invariably betokens slovenliness, if not something 
worse, and the destruction of crops is often consequent 
thereon. A few remarks upon fencing may not be con- 
sidered irrelevant to our present purpose. 

It seems to have been an almost universal custom in 
former times, at a period when the present improved 
system of farming was entirely unknown, to plant trees, 
of one sort or another, in most of the hedge-rows; and 
even now, when new division-fences are made, we some- 
times find this old custom resorted:to, and by parties who 
cannot plead in excuse that they are ignorant of the ill 
effects produced to the various crops by these hedge-row 
trees. The bad effects from trees thus planted are strik- 
ingly obvious; for to whatever distance they send forth 
their roots, to that extent the crop of grain or grass is 
greatly impoverished, if not absolutely ruined. The hedge 
too suffers from the roots of the forest-trees, and the 
shadow they cast in various directions cannot but retard 
the maturing of the crops thus secluded from the sun’s 
rays. However, in districts where farming is in the most 
flourishing condition, the farmers seem quite aware that 
the less the fences shade the crops, the better they are 
likely to prove. 

The most common sorts of hedges are planted either 
with hawthorn, crab-tree, holly, blackthorn, or whitethorn, 
usually called quicks ; but willow, elder, and furze are 
sometimes employed where the soil seems adapted to 
their growth; and maple and hornbeam are found in 
many of the old hedge-rows. 

In planting hedges, the nature of the soil should be 
considered, for it would be perfectly absurd to plant holly 
in swampy ground, or willows in dry and stony places. 
In most patts of the country the whitethorn is more used 
than any of the other sorts, being more rapid in its growth, 
and more easily propagated, and hence requiring a shorter 
time to be protected from the cattle by what may be 
termed artificial means. Blackthorn and crab-tree form 
good fences, particularly for the boundaries of farms ; 
but the soil should be of a tolerable quality, else they 
rarely attain a perfect state. Blackthorn possesses some 
excellent properties ; it is far more durable than white- 
thorn, po its branches are therefore well calculated for 
making dead hedges or mending gaps. Neither are 
blackthorn hedges liable to be cropped by cattle ; but it 
is not so easily or quickly raised as whitethorn, and its 
roots penetrate the ground to a much greater extent, 


* Tusser ; ‘ Ploughman s Feastiog-days, 
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Holly makes an excellent as well as beautiful fence, a 
better in fact than almost any species of thorn; but there 
is.a difficulty in getting it to grow, and it grows but 
slowly. When it does, grow, however, it makes ample 
amitnds by its strength, thickness, and durability. It 
delights in a strong soil; but if it once take root, it will 
thrive even among rocks and stones. Exeept upon dry 
sandy banks, furze is seldom planted hedge-row fashion ; 
but since it will thrive in such a situation, where most 
other hedging materials would perish, it is sometimes 
found desirable to plant hedges of furze. Willows and 
elders are adapted for moist and marshy soils ; the latter, 
particularly, may be planted on the margins of brooks 
and rivers to great advantage, for the moisture will cause 
them to thrive, while their numerous roots and suckers 
will have the effect of preventing the stream undermining 
its banks. 

Hedges formed of quicks, or, indeed, all hedges, while 
the plants are young, should be kept clean by frequent 
wales; and where young quicks get stunted in their 
growth, so that the shoots are weak, it is usually the best 
plan to cut them off within an inch or two of the ground, 
the effect of which is causing them to throw out much 
stronger shoots than before. Hedges of this sort are 
commonly ready to plash at the end of nine or ten years 
after their being planted; but much depends, in this re- 
spect, upon the nature of the soil and the form of the 
ground upon which the hedge-rows stand. The. best 
time for plashing is during October or Februacy. A 

ractical writer makes the following remarks upon plash- 
ing hedges :—‘ Twe extremes are to be avoided in the 
plashing of quicks; the first is the laying the plashes 
down too low and too thick, because that makes the sap 
run wholly into the shoots, and leaves. the plashes without 
nourishment, which, with the thickness of the hedge, kills 
them; the second is not to lay them too high, because 
this draws all the sap into the plashes, stints the shoots 
at the bottom, and renders the hedge so thin, that it will 
neither hinder cattle from going through nor from cropping 
it. When the shoot designed to be plashed is bent, give 
it a small cut with a bill, half through, slanting a litle 
downward ; then weave it about the stakes, and trim off 
the small superfluous branches that straggle too far out on 
either side of the hedge.” 

Thorn hedges that have been properly managed will 
last almost for ages with a little care in constantly sup- 
plying gaps that are caused by the failure of old stocks 
with younger plants; but indeed the thorn is one of the 
most durable of all our deciduous trees or shrubs, as the 
sturdy but time-worn stem of many an ancient thorn, 
to be met with in the domains belonging to our nobility 
and gentry, bears ample testimony. 

« Yon thora—perchance whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for three hundred years 
While fell around his green compeers— 
Yon lonely thorn, would he could tell 
‘The chanzes of his parent deil, 

Since ine, $ grey and stubborn now, 
Waved in acch breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he cou‘d tell how deep the shade, 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
How broad the shadows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage showed his head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung, 
Over every dell what birches hung, 

In every breeze what aspens shook, 
What elders shaded every brook !’’* 

We stated in a preceding supplementary number that 
farming could not be carried on without capital ; the ne- 
cessary amount of capital, however, in some measure 
depends upon the nature and character of the farm, that 
is, whether it be a grass or a grain-growing farm. A 
gtass farm requires a little more outlay in farm-stock 


* Sis W. Scott; ‘Marmion,’ introduction te canto ii, 
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in the first onset; but then there is a smaller outlay in 
wages and farming implements; and if the incomi 
tenant has to pay the outgoing one for the crops of grain 
in the ground, then @ larger sum will be found nec 

to meet the first year’s expenses for an arable farm than 
of one devoted to grazing. And here we venture to make 
a somewhat general remark, which is this, that in agri- 
cultural districts generally, wherever we observe more 
than ordinary bad management upon any particular farm 
or farms, in a great majority of such cases, depend upon 
it, it proceeds from a want‘of funds to enable such farmers 
to farm as well as their neighbours. In almost any case 
a sum of 500/. would be amply sufficient, with proper 
management, for him who rents a farm of 100/. 
annum; but as rents increase, the amount of capital ne- 
cessary in farming affairs would not increase in quitea 
corresponding ratio, since certain expenses, such as house- 
hold expenses, farming implements, &c., would not require 
to be doubled, although the rent should be fully twofold. 
Thus, if a farm, us above stated, of 100/. a year rent, re- 
quires 500/. capital to stock and manage it, a farm of 200/. 
a year would require something less.than a 1000V., or 
double the amount of the other. Supposing the farm of 
100/. per annum to be an arable one, a farmer beginning 
the world would be called upon to make the following 
disbursements the first year:—household and kitchen 
furniture, '70/. ; farm stock, including four or five horses, 
averaging 16/. or 18/, each, a divaple of cows and some 
young cattle of different ages, with probably a few sheep, 
altogether amounting to 160/.; farming implements, in- 
cluding two ploughs, as many harrows, a roller, drill, &c., 
with one waggon and two carts, or a couple of waggons, 
amounting to 65/.; servants’ and labourers’ wages, 35/.; 
provisions, 50/. (exclusive of what might be derived from 
the farm during the second half-year) ; sundries, 20/.; 
and half a year’s rent, 50/. Thus we have an outlay 
of 450/., without applying anything towards the value 
of the crop of grain in the ground at the time of coming 
into possession of the farm. Neither have we. included 
more than half a year’s rent, because upon arable farms 
there is sufficient time to get a portion of the grain to 
market before the second half year’s rent falls due. 
However, it is infinitely better for the farmer to keepa 
little within the limits of his capital, be it what it may, 
since a little surplus capital affords him an opportunity 
of taking advantage of the markets, instead of being 
compelled, no matter how low prices of corn may happea 
to be, to send his produce to market in order to meet 
his engagements. The same thing would partially apply 
to dairy farms, but not so decidedly ; for as the produce 
of these farms, cheese and butter, is of a more perishable 
nature than corn, the farmer cannot wait an extra year, 
or indeed half a year, in order to obtain higher sates for 
his farm products. 

Many landlords object to granting leases of farms, 
preferring to let them from year to year, in order that 
they may ever have an opportunity of taking advantage 
of the times, but not always feeling disposed to lower their 
rents, even when a pressing necessity demands it. This plan 
generally cannot be condemned in too strong terms ; and 
except im cases where the land has previousiy been 
brought into a state of peculiar productiveness, and the 
object is to keep it in the best possible condition, this 
custom of letting farms from year to year has not ay- 
thing to recommend it. But if, as above stated, a tenant 
enters upon a farm in excellent cultivation, should it be 
discovered that he is either a bad manager, or that he 
would impoverish the soil if allowed to remain upon It, 
this letting by the year affords an opportunity of getting 
rid of such a tenant before he does much injury to the 
property. Very long leases are equally objectionable, 
since they afford the tenant an opportunity of enjoymg 
advantages over the landlord (if the contracts contain no 





restrictive clauses) ; for when the leases extend to terms of 
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twenty-one or more years, the best farm may become 
greatly reduced in value before the expiration of the 
lease. Under certain cases the tenant may be the suf- 
ferer; for should rents be high when a long lease is 
entered upon, with all the privileges it allows him of cul- 
tivating the soil in any way he pleases, such a deprecia~ 
tion in the value of farm products may take place during 
so long a period, that the long lease may effect his utter 
ruin. 

Although farms at the present day are divided, gene- 
rally speaking, into arable and grass farms, yet the latter 
sort may properly be divided again into two distinct 
kinds, namely dairy and grazing farms, the former pro- 
ducing butter and cheese, while the latter are devoted 
tothe pasturing of lean or fat stock, or probably a por- 
tion of both. In some sections of the country the farms 
have no decided character, being partly devoted to graz- 
ing and partly to dairying, while some portion of them 
isalways kept under tillage; whereas in several other 
parts of the country they are exclusively devoted to one 
or other of the above peculiar distinctions. There can be 
no doubt but rich meadow land is better adapted to grass 
than to grain; but it is frequently a very doubtful matter 
whether soils of an inferior grade are more profitable 
when kept under the plough in an arable state, or laid 
down to grass and grazed. This depends, however, in a 
great measure upon the price of corn in comparison with 
farm stock ; and very materially upon the local situation 
of such farms; for since indifferent soils require a con- 
siderable quantity of manure of one sort or another, to 
insure tolerable crops of grain, should a farm be situated 
inconveniently for procuring the requisite supply, then 
most likely it would yield a better profit to the occupier 
ifkept under grass, and so applied to grazing. It therefore 
commonly happens that when the price of corn continues 


high for a few seasons, that a greater breadth of acres is 
brought under the plough ; but when the reverse occurs, 
that is, when corn sells at a low rate for a few years, 
these indifferent corn soils are again laid down to grass 


and grazed. It is, however, an unusual thing to find 
more than solitary instances of change of this sort, even 
when the greatest fluctuations in the value of the different 
kinds of farm produce take place; for where whole dis- 
triets have changed their systems of husbandry, the 
changes have been slow and gradual, and brought about 
by an improved knowledge of the peculiar properties of 
the soil, its adaptation to the production of certain crops, 
rather than to any change from time to time in the rela- 
tive value of the different sorts of farm products. A 
knowledge of the peculiar properties of soils in persons 
connected with farming is almost as necessary as an ac- 
quaintance with the nature and qualities of medical drugs 
and their preparations in persons practising the profession 
of physic. Hear the opinion of the ancients :— 
“ To know the culture, habit of the grounds, 

What this refuses, and in what abounds ; 

Nature on each her nursing care bestows, 

Here springs the corn, there the rich vineyard glows ; 

While fruit-trees bud to deck another place, 

And grasses flourish with unbidden grace.’”* 
_ It is no more than reasonable to suppose that farmers 
i general cannot be ignorant of the fact, that to farm 
land of a rich soil at double the rent of that which is 
poor, is invariable to be preferred; and yet it actually 
happens that numbers of what we should call smart intel- 
ligent farmers seem to prefer acting directly the reverse 
of this, being only anxious to occupy a large breadth of 
acres. Now, to cultivate an acre of poor land requires, at 
the least, as great an amount of labour as an acre of 
Ticher soil, and yet the amount of produce probably will 
hot exceed one-half. Suppose the crop to be wheat, the 
poor soil will probably yield two quarters per acre, the 
superior soil four quarters ; and calculating that wheat 


® Virgil’s ‘ Georgics,’ book i. 
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is worth Is. 6d. per bushel, or 3... quarter, there would 
be a clear excess of 6/. an acre in favour of the good soil, 
while the probability is that the extra rent'would not be over 
twelve or fifteen shillings, or twenty shillings at tie most. 
It is true that somebody must rent lands of an inferior qua- 
lity ; but what is here intended to be strongly urged is 
this—that where a farmer has the option of renting 200 
acres of good land, or 400 acres of poor land, in most 
cases it would be greatly to his advantage to engage the 
former. It may be true that large profits have occasion- 
ally been reaped from large farms that have originally 
been poor ; but this has been effected where the occupants 
possessed the means of investing considerable sums in 
reclaiming and improving these poor soils, and who not 
only possessed the means, but also the practical know- 
ledge necessary to bring about the desired beneficial 
results. Long leases too, in such cases, are absolutely 
necessary ; and the times, as the farmers express them- 
selves, must be on the whole favourable. 

Before we close this month’s agricultural article, we 
will make a few observations, which, with all due de- 
ference and respect for the farming community at large, 
we are disposed to believe might be of service if duly 
attended to. Now, with regard to early and late sowing, 
each of which has numerous advocates and supporters, 
but upon which, among first-rate practical agriculturists, 
there is still a diversity of opinions, very few writers 
appear to have taken what we consider the proper view 
of the case ; since nearly all of them are the advocates or 
opponents of early sowing. How a-novice in farming 
affairs would be puzzled, after reading a dozen authors 
who recommended this, and a like number, equally 
intelligent, who declare it to be wrong. ‘Tous it seems 
quite clear, that in a climate so variable and uncertain 
as ours, that it is a piece of perfect absurdity to insist 
upon getting spring crops into the ground at any parti- 
cular dates ; for suppose, for instance, the time appointed 
by the advocates for early sowing to be the 20th of 
February, it is not at all improbable that frost or snow 
might prevent it, or there might be a succession of con- 
tinued rains ; and every farmer is aware of the impro- 
priety of sowing or planting when the ground is in an 
unfit state. But the advocates for early sowing, being too 
anxious to keep to their adopted dates, would, under 
such circumstances, be likely to seed their ground while 
it was in an unfavourable condition, rather than wait 
until a change of weather brought it into a better state, 
and hence the great probability of an indifferent crop ; 
since all must admit the great advantage of sowing when 
the soil is in a favourable condition for the reception of 
the seed. Under such circumstances it is more than 
probable that the advocate for later sowing would surpass 
his neighbour in the productiveness of his crops in such 
a season, The next season the case here supposed might 
happen to be reversed, for an early and long continuance 
of dry weather might favour the advocate for early sow- 
ing, and his crops in consequence would probably turn 
out superior to his neighbour’s. The nature of the soil 
also ought to be considered, since so much depends upon 
its quality and condition, that what would be a prudent 
plan to pursue upon one kind of soil might be an equally 
imprudent one to adopt upon soils of a totally di 
character. Thus it is that the prudent manager of farm- 
ing affairs, though possessing all practical knowledge 
connected with his art, permits himself to be governed 
in a great measure by circumstances over which he has 
no control, and does not, in opposition to reason and 
common sense, persist in forcing nature out of her ordi- 
nary course, but rather watches with a judicious observa- 
tion the times and the seasons, always prepared to act 
when a favourable opportunity occurs. Linnzeus has 
said, “ Perhaps we cannot promise ourselves a happy 
success by any means so likely as by taking our rule for 
sowing from the leafing of the trees. We must for this 
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end observe in what order every tree puts forth its leaves, | sowings made in the Wifferent parts of the spring produc: 
according to its species, the heat of the atmosphere, and | the best crops, that by comparing these with the Jeafling 
the quality of the soil. Afterwards, by ——— of trees, it may ap which is the most proper seaso, 
ther the + Cala ms of several years, it will not if | for sowing ; nor wait it be amiss in like manner to nop 
ficult to define from the foliation of trees, if not certainly, | at what time certain plants, especially the most remark. 
at least probably, the time when annual plants ought to | able in every province, blow ; that it may appear whether 
be sown. It will be necessary likewise to observe what | the year makes a quicker or slower progress.” 





A Journal of the Arrival of the Migratory Summer Birds at Wokingham in Berkshire, from 1829 to 1839 
inclusive, noticed by J. R. Wheeler. 
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